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I stood, methought, betwixt earth, seas, and skies ; 


The whole creation open to my eyes. 
Pope. 


(Concluded from last No.) 


AS my distance from Jupiter diminished, it was gratifying to 
perceive the ease with which I accomplished a greater day’s 
journey than formerly. It seemed to require scarcely any ef- 
fort to get along fifty thousand miles in twenty-four hours. 
Perhaps, thought I, the zephyrs of Jupiter may be beginning to 
blow in these regions, and may waft celestial life and vigour 
on their gales. As I was speculating on the occasion of this 
newly acquired power, and some slight suspicion began to be 
excited that all was not right, I retired to my usualrest. After 
sleeping perhaps a few hours, I awoke—but it was in con- 
sternation inexpressible. I had already passed the fourth 
satellite—-Jupiter was more than eight degrees across, and 
was momently increasing! I was hurrying down with an im- 
petuosity which my utmost efforts were unable to check. 
Nothing but the dismal prospect now presented itself, of 
plunging headlong into the polar snows, or at any rate, of 
being dashed into a thousand pieces. My blood has often run 
cold in thinking of this perilous juncture. No time was to 
be lost. There was but one expedient which promised the 
least chance of preservation. I noticed that ' was nearly in 
a line between Jupiter and the third satellite ; and I made a 
desperate struggle, as I was falling, to gain such an oblique 
motion as should throw me into the point of equal attraction 
between the two. By many a severe effort, aided by the ap- 
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proaching motion of the satellite itself in its orbit, it was my 
good fortune at length to reach this point ; and my fears of 
impending destruction in some measure subsided.—But the 
brilliant prospects which my imagination had depicted, had 
forever vanished. I composed myself into a sitting posture, 
and began to reflect on my forlorn condition. Situated as I 
was, at the distance of a hundred million leagues from the 
habitation of any human creature, with no kind friend to sym- 
pathize in my distresses, my feelings at this moment can be 
better conceived than described. I involuntarily drew out the 
telescope to take a last look at my native planet—it was just 
visible among the smallest stars of the firmament. Ah! never, 
] exclaimed with a sigh, shall poor Lemuel again revisit thy 
beloved shores! Never again shall his ears be greeted by the 
mild accents of domestic affection! Fool that I was, ever to 
engage in so perilous an enterprise ! 

I reflected however, on the many difficulties I had already 
surmounted, and began at length to take courage. There 
were a number of little bodies lately discovered between the 
orbits of Jupiter and Mars, on which, if they could be found, I 
was certain I could alight with safety.x—But how to extricate 
myself from my present situation was the difficulty. I was 
kept in equilibrium between two powerful bodies, and durst 
not stir either way for fear of being hurried by one or the other 
to instant destruction. But of staying where I was no one could 
have borne the thought: sol finally concluded to cast myself on 
the mercy of the satellite. I had read that a body projected 
in a direction oblique to a centre of force might be made to pass 
round that centre ; and would acquire a velocity in falling sufii- 
cient tocarry it to avast distance beyond. Accordingly I pro- 
vided myself with a small parachute made of such materials as 
happened to be at hand, to ase in case of accidents ; and sum- 
moned all my powers to give myself arapid projectile motion 
ina direction about fifteen degrees one side of the satellite. 
My own efforts, conspiring with the attraction of the centra! 
body, soon gave me the desired motion ; and in less than half a 
day | whirled round my lower apsis with a prodigious velocity, 
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which to my great joy I retained, tll I was too far away for 
Jupiter or his attendants to give me any further trouble. 

J now had nothing to do but to make the best of my way to 
the asteroids ; which I did with as much speed as my fatigue 
and exhaustion of spirits would permit. As my way lay 
towards the sun, my progress was not a little accelerated by 
his attraction ; which, though by no means too powerful to be 
counteracted, yet probably had about as much effect on my 
motion as a moderate wind ordinarily has on a steam-boat ; 
and what is particularly deserving of notice, it enabled me to 
gain as much during the night as! had formerly lost. So that 
not more than five months had elapsed before the sun subten- 
ded an angle of twelve and a half minutes, from which it was 
apparent that I must be at about the distance of the asteroids. 
I now halted—-took out my telescope, and pointed it to every 
part of the zodiack ;—but no asteroid presented itself in the 
field of view. 1 then changed my station by about a fortnight’s 
journey, still keeping the same distance from the sun, and 
swept the zodiack a second time—but with no better success. 
This process was repeated till I became vexed and almost des- 
perate: when I determined that it was best to lie absolutely 
still—and wait till one of them should overtake me in the natu- 
ral progress of his revolution round the sun. An interval of 
some months after this was to me a period of almost entire in- 
activity, and furnished scarcely any incidents worth recording. 
It required only a few minutes work each day to keep good 
my distance from the sun ; and the rest of the time I was gén- 
erally on the watch with the telescope. The positions of all 
the stars in the heavens down to the seventh magnitude, had 
now become perfectly familiar ; otherwise the attempt to 
search the heavens for so little a body would have been utter- 
ly fruitless. I generally awoke once in the night, and took a 
cursory glance in the direction where the asteroid might be 
expected to appear, for fear it might pass me unobserved. It 
was at one of these intervals, as I was closely inspecting a 
cluster of stars in the hinder toe of the Crab, that a minute 
speck had made its appearance which! did not recollect to 
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have seen before. But frequent disappointments had ren- 
dered me suspicious, and! scarcely dared to hope, till its hav- 
ing shifted its place a few hours after, reduced my conjecture 
to a certainty. 

Overjoyed that my long and toilsome journey was drawing 
so near aclose, instead of waiting for the object of my pursuit 
to come up, I made my preparations to set out and meet it half 
way. This dwarfish planet, however, was much nearer than 
] had apprehended. If I had lain still, it would have overtak- 
en me, as afterwards appeared, in less than two days. ‘The 
manceuvres requisite in order to land with safety left me little 
room to direct my attention to the peculiarities presented by 
iis disk: I could plainly perceive, however, its uneven sur- 
face—its dichotomized figure, in consequence of the absence 
of the sun from one hemisphere, and a bright spot in particu- 
lar near one edge, which had much the appearance of a large 
pond of water. More and more distinct objects gradually un- 
folded themselves as I approached ; and I sometimes fancied I 
could even see the smoke of chimnies. Butas I said before, 
it was now necessary to take care of myself, and to see that I 
was let gently down,—and that, upon a cultivated and tempe- 
rate region. It appeared advisable to aim as near the edge 
of the disk as possible, in order to have the benefit of oblique 
percussion in case I came first in contact with any thing which 
was likely to bruise me. I madea plunge directly forward, and 
soon found myself descending into the planetary atmosphere. 
Being now enveloped in clouds, and my eyes and lungs hav- 
ing been long disused to such exhala‘ions, it became abso- 
lutely necessary to close my eyes and stop my breath. As 
soon as I had gradually recovered from this state of blindness 
and suffocation, and was able to look about me to ascertain 
where I was, (for during a considerable interval I hardly knew 
whether I had landed or not,) I found myself, with no little 
surprise, the same solitary and stationary being I had been a 
month before. The sun and stars shone as usual, except a 
little obscured ; and there was nothing unusual in my situation 
except a stiff breeze blowing in my face. But no language 
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can express my astonishment when I saw, a moment after, ci- 

ties and forests and lakes passing in review before my eyes 

with the rapidity of lightning. Ina few minutes the same ap- 

pearances presented themselves again; and by comparing all 

the circumstances, I concluded that the astoroid must be actu- 

ally revolving round me! I stood perfectly still till I had 

counted eight revolutions; all which probably did not occupy 

half an hour. I was perfectly at a loss what to make of this 
strange affair. 1 sometimes thought my senses deceived me~ 
sometimes that my brain was turned—and at length nearly 
concluded there was no foundation for the maxim of philoso- 
phy, that a greater body cannot revolve round a less; when 
the query was suggested, probably by association :—But does 
not philosophy teach that a real motion always produces an 
apparent one in the opposite direction? May not I myself be 
the revolving body? I again looked at the asteroid; but the 
illusion was so complete that I could hardly prevail on myself 
for some time to believe that its motion was only apparent.— 
But here another thought struck me, and at first it was rather 
an appalling one. Do not philosophers teach that a body 
which is once made to revolve in an elliptical orbit will al- 
ways continue to revolve in this manner? This, however, it 
appeared on second thoughis, was only when the revolving 
body moves without resistance ; and revolving as I was, in an 
atmosphere of considerable density, my elliptical motion must 
be converted into a spiral one, which must at length, without 
any effort on my part, bring me tothe ground. I had reason 
to rejoice at this accident, after what had happened to me on 
first entering the atmosphere, as the probable means of my 
preservation ; for my descent was so very gradual that I could 
not possibly sustain any injury in reaching the ground. At 
every revolution of the body about me, or rather of myself 
about the body, it came sensibly nearer. The houses, trees, 
cornfields, &c. were now plainly tobe seen. At two or three 
of the last revolutions I came near suffering a severe brush 
from grazing against the tops of the trees. But good fortune 
so ordered it, that I finally landed on a fine plot of grass Jand, 
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just ready for mowing; and although my motion had been 
pretty swift, I did not roll more than fifteen or twenty rods 
before coming to a state of rest. 

The idea of having reached the object of all my toils, and of 
having at length set foot on ground which had hitherto been 
regarded as inaccessible by the boldest adventurers, at first 
engrossed my whole thoughts ; and I lay for some time, re- 
gardless of what was passing around me. I finally attempted 
torise ; but the diurnal rotation of the planet threw me flat on 
my back. I repeated the attempt; but it was not till after 
numerous falls, and particular pains taken to balance myself, 
that I succeeded in maintaining an erect position. On trying 
to walk, I found that my legs, from long disuse, had become 
wholly unmanageable. When | willed to put forward a leg, | 
was quile as apt to spread out a wing; and every roughness 
in the ground was sure to throw me down. By availing 
myself, however, of the united aid of wings and legs, (making 
a figure not unlike an Arabian ostrich,) 1 soon made a shift to 
move about. On looking around, | judged by the smoke, that 
there must be a large town on a hill about three or four miles 
distant—and accordingly put myself into as good trim as I 
could, and got into a highway which appeared to lead in that 
direction. My figure at this time would have been considered 
as rather a grotesque one, had | been walking up into my na- 
tive town ; but as I was about to introduce myself as a stran- 
ger from a distant planet, to those whose dress and appearance 
probably differed totally from my own, the figure I made was 
a matter of entire indifference. By constant exposure to the 
sun, I had acquired a complexion somewhat darker than the 
West-Indian—while in length of hair, and beard, and finger 
nails, ] should not have been out of fashion in an assembly of — 
Chinese literati. Ig point of lankness, I can liken myself to 
nothing but an Egyptian muminy, or to the man of sticks who 
is sometimes dressed and set to guard an orchard. My clothes, 
though worn more or less thread-bare, were perfectly clean ; 
for till J struck upon the grass plot, there had been nothing to 
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soil them. But they had evidently been made for a man of 
twice or thrice my present * * # * 


Here occurs achasm in the Manuscript. The remaining 
sheets have suffered much from the hand of time; yet there is 
reason to hope that some partsof it may be decyphered hereaf- 
ter. 


——wY OO 


FAREWELL TO MY LYRE. 


LYRE of my soul! the parting hour draws nigh— 
The hour that tears thy votary away— 

The hour wheu death shall close my fading eye, 
And wrap in éarth my cold and lifeless clay. 


{ feel his icy fingers chill my heart, 
And curdle all the blood that warms my breast : 
Charm of my darkest moments! soon we part— 
Soon shall thy chords in endless silence rest. 


What if thy sounds have charin’d the coldest ear— 
What if they breath’d like melody divine— 
What if they stole the fair one’s purest tear, 
Or bade the downcast eye with pleasure shine ! 


Still I must sink in Death’s unbroken sleep, 

And coldly slumber ’neath the hallow’d ground-— 
And thou must all thy chords in silence keep, 

Nor sweetly wake them to the feeblest sound. 


Sleep in yon cypress shade—its sombre gloom 
Becomes the awful stillness of the grave— 

Rest where above yon maiden’s early tomb 
The willow’s boughs in sorrow seem to wave. 


There should the fainting zephyr, whispering by, 
Awake one note along thy tuneful string, 

Oh! be it sadder than the mourner’s sigh, 

Or in my ear like funeral dirges ring. 
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Let not a trill of joy invade my ear, 
This gloomy hour asks nothing of delight— 
Let all be like the pall that shades the bier, 
Or like the darkest canopy of night. 


Let no sweet songster pour its witching spell— 
No voice of comfort to my spirit come ; 
Nought but the echo of the passing bell, 
The hollow murmur of the muffled drum. 


And yet I seem to hear thy seraph strain 

Pour like a gentle stream along the gale— 
It ceases—now its music wakes again, 

And breathes as sweetly as the turtle’s wai! 


Ah, I would brush thy chords, and faintly wak: 
To sounds of joy thy melody awhile— 

Would charm my heart a moment ere it break, 
And gild my dying features with a smile : 


But no! my hand refuses: ’tis but clay— 

The touch of death has wither’d all its pow’rs— 
Soon will his wings my spirit waft away 

From thee-—thou charmer of my darkest hours! 


Farewell, thou lyre of sweetest minstrelsy ! 
Distraction calls, its sufferer must obey—— 

The ruthless hand of dark adversity 
Has chill’d my soul, and tore thy chords away : 


The mist of death that hovers o’er my eyes 
Withdraws thy lovely image from my view, 
Like fancy’s midnight dream, th’ illusion flies—— 

Lyre of my soul, adieu! a long adieu. 


ALFRED, 





